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FORT DEFIANCE. 
Dayton, June 1, 1843. 
Jno. S. WriiraMs, Ese. 

Dear Sir—I send you a plan of Fort Defiance, [see frontispiece,] 
copied from a drawing made by my father in October, 1794, and 
preserved among his Memoranda. According to the “ Daily Journal 
of Wayne’s Campaign,”’ published in your first volume, the building 
of the fort was commenced on the 9th of August, 1794, and was 
completed by the army upon their return after the battle on the 20th. 

At each angle of the fort there was a block-house. The one next 
the Maumee is marked A, having port-holes B, on the three exterior 
sides, and door D, and chimney C, on the side facing to the interior. 
There was a line of pickets on each side of the fort, connecting the 
block-houses by their nearest angles. Outside of the pickets and 
around the block-houses was a glacis, a wall of earth eight feet thick 
sloping upwards and outwards from the feet of the pickets, supported 
by a log wall on the sides of the ditch and by facines, a wall of fag- 
gots, on the side next the Auglaize. The ditch, fifteen feet wide and 
eight feet deep, surrounded the whole work except on the side to- 
ward the Auglaize; and diagonal pickets, eleven feet long and one 
foot apart, were secured to the log wall and projected over the ditch. 
E and E were gateways. F was a bank of earth, four feet wide, 
left for a passage across the ditch. G was a falling gate or draw- 
bridge which was raised and lowered by pullies, across the ditch, 
covering it or leaving it uncovered at pleasure. The officers’ quar- 
ters were at H, and the storehouses at I. At K, two lines of pickets 
converged towards L, which was a ditch eight feet deep, by which 
water was procured from the river without exposing the carrier to 
the enemy. M was a small sandbar at the point. 
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LETTERS OF COLONEL HAMTRAMCK. 
Dayton, June 24, 1843. 
Ma. Joun S. WiiL14Ms, 

Dear Sir—A gentleman in this place has a volume of letters of 
colonel J. F. Hamtramck, being the record of his official correspon- 
dence with generals Wayne and Wilkinson, and other officers, from 
October 3lst, 1794, until January 20th, 1797. According to the Dai- 
ly Journal of Wayne’s Campaign, published in your first volume, 
colonel Hamtramck took the command of Fort Wayne on the 22nd 
of October, 1794, and the army left on the 28th for Greenville. The 
correspondence commences three days afterwards, and is dated at 
Fort Wayne until the 17th of May, 1796. The British being then 
about to surrender the posts within our territory, colonel Hamtramck 
went down the Maumee to Camp Deposit, where general Wayne en- 
camped the night before his great battle. The correspondence is 
dated at Camp Deposit, from the 8th to the 2Ist of June. On the 
11th of July he wrote from the late British Fort Miamis, which he 
informs general Wilkinson had that day been given up. A few let- 
ters follow, dated at Detroit. 

The history of this volume is somewhat singular. Colonel Ham- 
tramck having taken command of Detroit on the 13th of July, 1796, 
the letter book remained among the papers of the garrison until the 
surrender of general Hull. At that time, an officer of the Ohio militia 
got possession of it and was permitted by the British to bring it away 
among his private papers and effects. Since his death it has been 
preserved by his relatives. 

A large portion of the correspondence is taken up with the busi- 
ness of the garrison, acknowledging the receipt of supplies, and ask- 
ing for the various articles of which they stood in need. I have look- 
ed over the whole carefully, and gleaned whatever I have judged 


worth transmitting to you. 


In a letter to general Wayne, dated “Fort Wayne, December 5th, 
1794,” he says: 

“It is with a great degree of mortification that I am obliged to in- 
form your excellency of the great propensity many of the soldiers 
have to larceny. I have flogged them till I am tired. The economic 
allowance of one hundred lashes, allowed by government, does not 
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appear a sufficient inducement for a rascal to act the part of an hon- 
est man. I have now a number in confinement and in irons for hav- 
ing stolen four quarters of beef on the night of the 3rd instant. I 
could wish them to be tried by a general court martial, in order to 
make an example of some of them. I shall keep them confined un- 
til the pleasure of your excellency is known.” 

In a short time the Indians began to make known their desire for 
peace. ‘T'wo letters on that subject, both of the same date, are copied 


entire. 
“ Fort Wayne, December 29, 1794. 


«Sirn—Yesterday a number of chiefs of the Chippeways, Ottowas, 
Socks, and Potawatamies arrived here with the two Lassells. It ap- 
pears that the Shawanese, Delawares, and Miamies remain still un- 
der the influence of McKee; but Lassell thinks that they will be com- 
pelled to come into the measures of the other Indians. After the 
chiefs have rested a day or two, I will send them to head-quarters.” 


“ Fort Wayne, December 29, 1794. 

“ Srr—Since my letter to your excellency of the present date, two 
war-chiefs have arrived from the Miami nation, and inform me that 
their nation will be here in a few days, from whence they will pro- 
ceed to Greenville. ‘They also bring intelligence of the remaining 
tribes of savages acceding to the prevalent wish for peace, and collect- 
ing for the purpose the chiefs of their nations, who, it is expected, 
will make their appearance at this post about the same time the Mi- 
amies may come forward. 

“TI have the honor to be your excellency’s most obedient and very 
humble servant,’ 


The following are extracts from letters of various dates to general 


Wayne. 
“ January 15, 1795. 


« A number of chiefs and warriors of the Miamies arrived at the 
garrison on the 13th instant. Having informed them that I could do 
nothing with them, and that it was necessary for them to proceed to 
head-quarters, finding it inconvenient for so many to go, they select- 
ed five, who are going under charge of lieutenant Massie, and per- 
haps will be accompanied by some warriors. The one whose name 
is Jean Baptiste Richarville, is half white and a village chief of the 
nation. 
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“ As you are well acquainted with the original cause of the Indi- 
an war, I shall not say much upon it, except to observe that all the 
French traders, who were so many machines to the British agents, 
can be bought, and McKee, being then destitute of his satellites, will 
remain solus, with perhaps his few Shawanese, to make penance for 
his past iniquities.”’ 

«Since writing the foregoing, I have had a talk with the chiefs. I 
have shown them the necessity of withdrawing themselves from the 
head-quarters of corruption, and invited them to come and take pos- 
session of their former habitations, which they have promised me to 
do. Richarville tells me, that as soon as he returns he will go on the 
Salamanic, on the head of the Wabash, and there make a village. 
He has also promised me to open the navigation of the Wabash to 


she flag of the United States.” 
“ February 3, 1795. 


« Lieutenant Massey arrived on the 3lst. The Indians also re- 
turned u> the 29th, in high spirits and very much pleased with their 
reception at head-quarters. They assure me that they will absolute- 
ly make a lasting peace with the United States.” 


“ March 1, 1795. 

«I have now with me about forty Indians on a visit. They are 
Potawatamies, who lived on Bear creek. They say that as they are 
making peace with us, they will expect us to give them some corn to 
plant next spring. Indeed all the Indians who have been here have 
requested that I would inform your excellency of their miserable sit- 
uation, and that they expect every thing from you.” 

“ March 5, 1795. 

« A number of Potawatamie Indians arrived here yesterday from 
Huron river. They informed me that they were sent by their nation 
at that place, and by the Ottowas and Chippeways living on the 
same river, as also in the name of the Chippeways living on Saguin- 
aw river which empties into lake Huron, in order to join in the good 
intention of the other Indians, by establishing a permanent peace 
with the United States. I informed them that I was not the first 
chief, and invited them to go to Greenville; to which they replied that 
it was rather a long journey, but from the great desire they had to 
see “ THE WIND,” (for they call you so,) they would go. I asked 
them for an explication of your name. They told me that on the 
20th of August last, you was exactly like a hurricane, which drives 
and tears every thing before it. Mr. Le Chanvre, a Frenchman, is a 
trader with them and has come as their interpreter. Father Burke 
continues in his exhortations. He assures the inhabitants that if any 
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of them should be so destitute of every principle of honor and religion 
as to aid or advise the Indians to come to the Americans, they shall 
be anathematized. He is now a commissary and issues corn to the 
Indians. Mr. Le Chanvre informs me that Burke is going, in the 
spring, to Michilimackinac. Of consequence we may easily judge of 
his mission. He will, no doubt, try to stop the nations from coming 
in to the treaty. How would it do to take him prisoner? I think 


that it could be done very easily.” 
“ March 17, 1795. 


«1 had very great hopes that the man who deserted when on his 
post would have been made an example of; but weakness too often 
appears in the shape of lenity, for he was only sentenced to receive 
one hundred lashes, to be branded, and drummed out. This man, 
from his past conduct, was perfectly entitled to the gallows.” 


“ March 27, 1795. 

“ Le Gris, the village chief of the Miami nation, and one of the 
commanding trumps in McKee’s game, has at last come in. He 
stood out for a long time, but from a number of circumstances, too tedi- 
ous to mention, that passed between him and me, by messengers, and 
with Lassell, he has surrendered, and, I believe, fully converted. I 
have promised him a great deal of butter with his bread, but your 
excellency very well knows that flies are not to be caught with gall 
or bitter, particularly after having experienced for sixteen years the 
dulcet deceptions of the British. He was four days with me, during 
which time I had an opportunity of examining him with great atten- 
tion. He is a sensible old fellow, and no ways ignorant of the cause 
of the war, for which he blames the Americans, saying that they 
were too extravagant in their demands in their first treaties; that the 
country they claimed by virtue of the definitive treaty of 1783 was 
preposterous ; that the king of Great Britain never had claimed their 
land after the conquest of Canada, and far less ever attempted to take 
any part of it without the consent of the Indians, and of consequence 
had no authority to cede their country to the United, States. I have 
spoken with him respecting the meditated treaty of McKee in May 
next, and he very honestly told me that he had received wampum 
and tobacco on that head, but that he would, on his return, send it 
back and also send speeches to the different nations requesting them 
to adhere strongly to the preliminaries between you and them, saying 
that they must be sensible how they had been deluded by McKee, 
and entreating them at least to hear you first before they should come 
to any other determination. He is also to keep a couple of men at 
the rapids, in order to ascertain what is going on, and has promised 
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me that as soon as his messengers return he will come himself and 


give me all the information.” 
“ April 10, 1795. 


«Le Gris is again with me, and tells me that the two first chiefs of 
the Potawatamies of the St. Josephs passed his camp the other day, 
from Detroit, with four horses loaded with presents. Those chiefs 
informed him that a speech from lord Dorchester had arrived at De- 
troit directed te all the nations, wherein he assures them of his friend- 
ship and of his readiness to support them in all their distresses. He 
invites them to make peace with the United States, if they can do it on 
honorable terms, and tells them that they will see him before the 
time of our treaty. One would suppose that his lordship is coming 
up to Detroit to feel, himself, the pulse of the Indians.” 


“ Mpril 25, 1795. 

“The Indians are truly starving, and say that we must support 
them, at least until they have made corn, as it will not do for them 
to ask provision of the British without remaining with them.” 

“ June 17, 1795. 

“The Miamis go to Greenville to-morrow. I believe they are 
the last that will pass this way. Enclosed is a letter from major 
Hunt. I believe that McKee is using every stratagem to prevent the 
treaty, but the bayonet of the 20th of August last embarasses him.” 

“ December 9, 1795. 

«Little Turtle tells me that a Shawanee has informed him that 
the cannon which is still missing had been buried near Recove- 
ry, at the confluence of two little runs which empty into the Wabash, 
and Little Turtle says that if it is not in the mud under the water it 
must be buried in the ground immediately on the point of the runs,” 

“ December 13, 1795. 

«“ The issues to the Indians would be very inconsiderable this win- 
ter, if it was not for about ninety old women and children with some 
very old men, who live near us and have no other mode of subsisting 
but by the garrison. I have repeatedly tried to get clear of them, 


but without success.”’ 
“ January 13, 1796. 


« About ninety old women and children have been victualled by 
the garrison. I have, yesterday, given them five days’ provision 
and told them it was the last they should have until spring. I was 
obliged to do so because, from calculation, I have no more flour than 
will last me until spring. But, sir, if other supplies could be got by 
land, I consider it politic to feed these poor creatures, who will suffer 
very much for want of subsistence.” 
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[ Zo general Wilkinson.| “February 10, 1796. 

“Sometime ago I wrote you that I had refused provisions to a 
number of old men, women, and children of the Delaware nation. 
But I have since been compelled to give them or see them die. It 
was impossible to refuse.’’ 

[ Zo general Wilkinson. | “March 28, 1796. 

“Tam out of wampum. I will be very much obliged to you to 
send me some, for speaking to an Indian without it is like consulting 
a lawyer without a fee.” 

[ Zo general Wilkinson. | “ April 5, 1796. 

« Little Turtle arrived yesterday, to whom I delivered your mes- 
sage. His answer was, to present his compliments to you, that he 
was very glad of the invitation,as he wished very much to see gene- 
ral Wilkinson, but it was impossible for him to go to Greenville at 
present, as he had ordered all his young men to repair to a rendez- 
vouz, in order, when assembled, to choose a place for their perma- 
nent residence ; that, as soon as that object shall be accomplished, he 
would go to see you, which, he said, would be by the time he hears 
from you again.” 

[ To general Wilkinson.} “ April 18, 1796. 

“The bearer is captain Blue Jacket, who, at your request, is now 
going to Greenville. Blue Jacket is used to good company and is al- 
ways treated with more attention than other Indians. He appears to 
be very well disposed, and I believe him sincere.” 


[ Zo general Wilkinson. ] “ Camp Deposit, June 8, 1796. 
“J arrived at this place the day before yesterday aud have been 
waiting the result of the Indian council at the Miamis fort. It would 
appear that they are divided in their opinions. White Cap, the prin- 
cipal Shawanese chief, wants to alarm the Indians, but I am in hopes 
he will not succeed. Blue Jacket is with me, and says that he will 
remain until your arrival. Yesterday some of their chiefs and young 
men were with me, and assured me of their good intentions towards 
us. How far this can be depended upon time will determine.” 
[ Zo general Wilkinson.) “Camp Deposit, June 16, 1796. 
«Two of our men deserted on the 14th inst. I sent my interpreter 
and an Indian after them. They brought them back last night. 1 
wish they had brought their scalps, for I know not what to do with 
them. Could I have power, at all times, to call a general court mar- 
tial for the trial of deserters, it would save a great deal of time.’’ 
[ Zo general Wilkinson. } “ Fort Miamis, July 11, 1796. 
«On the 7th instant, two small vessels arrived from Detroit, in 
Von. I1.—2 Z 
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which I sent a detachment of artillery and infantry consisting of six- 
ty-five men, together with a number of cannon with ammunition, 
&c., &c., the whole under the command of captain Porter. On the 
9th, a sloop arrived from Detroit at Swan creek, purchased by cap- 
tain De Butts, which carries fifty tons, and which is now loaded with 
flour, quarter-master’s stores and troops. That, together with eleven 
batteaux which I have, will be sufficient to take all the troops I have 
with me, leaving the remainder of our stores deposited at this place, 
which was evacuated on this day, and where I have left captain 
Marschalk and lieutenant Shauklin with fifty-two men, infantry, and 
a corporal and six of artillery, that is, including the garrison at the 
head of the Rapids. I have endowed Fort Miamis with one month’s 
provision for both the troops and the Shawanese. The latter, you 
recollect, you promised subsistence until the crops were ripe. The 
number of the Shawanese is about one hundred and eighty, besides 
twenty-six or thirty Ottawas. I shall embark in two hours, with all 
the troops, for Detroit.” 
[ Zo general Wilkinson. | “ Detroit, July 17, 1796. 

“T have the pleasure to inform you of the safe arrival of the troops 
under my command at this place, which was evacuated on the 11th 
instant and taken possession of by a detachment of sixty-five men, 
cominanded by captain Moses Porter, whom I had detached from 
the foot of the Rapids for that purpose. Myself and the troops ar- 
rived on the 13th instant.’’ 
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« COMMITTEE OF OHIO COUNTY.” 


Joun S. WittiaMs, Ese.—The following documents are worthy, 1 
think, of being preserved in the American Pioneer. The first is a let- 
ter from Charles Simms, secretary of the commonwealth of Virginia, 
in which instructions are given to organize the county of Ohio—the 
first in the whole valley of the Mississippi. The next is the journal 
of the “ Committee of Ohio County,” in the hand-writing of James 
McMechen, clerk of that body ; and the last is an autograph letter of 
Patrick Henry, directed to the chairman of that committee. 
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Williamsburg, November 9, 1776. 

Dear Str—You will find by the enclosed extracts from an act of 
the present general assembly, that the district of West Augusta is di- 
vided into three distinct counties. You will receive herewith your 
commission as sheriff of the county of Ohio, and also the commission 
of the peace and oyer and terminer for the said county. You will like- 
wise find, by the printed act of assembly herewith sent, that two 
companies of men are to be raised in Ohio county, and that the com- 
mittee of that county are to appoint the captains and subaltern offi- 
cers for the said companies. It is necessary that these men should 
be raised with all expedition. You, will, therefore, please to appoint 
some convenient place and time for holding an election of committee 
men, and notify the same to the landholders in your county, by ad- 
vertisements distributed in different parts. Endeavor to give as gen- 
eral notice as possible. There is a battalion to be raised in what was 
formerly called West Augusta. The men now under Major Neville’s 
command are to be augmented to a battalion by troops to be raised 
in Frederick, &c. These two battalions are to be stationed on the 
Ohio whilst any danger is to be apprehended from the Indians. They 
are to be on the continental establishment. 

You will observe from the enclosed extracts from the act of assem- 
bly for dividing the district of West Augusta into three distinct coun- 
ties, that the landholders in the county of Ohio are to meet at the 
house of Ezekiel Dewitt, on the 8th day of December next, to vote for 
a place to hold courts in that county in future. The manner of hold- 
ing this election is particularly specified in the act. I hope you will 
exert yourself in giving general notice to the inhabitants of this elec- 
tion. Before you can hold these elections it is necessary you shouid 
take the oath of your office. The dedimus enclosed empowers Mr, 
David Shepherd, Mr. David Rogers and Mr. Jas. McMahan, or any 
one of them, to administer the oath. When the election for holding 
courts is made, the justices named in the commission must meet at 
the place so appointed on the first Monday in the next month ensu- 
ing, to qualify to their commissions. Courts are to be held in your 
county on the first Monday in every month. You will receive with 
this eight copies of the act for raising the troops, which are to be giv- 
en to the captains and subalterns appointed by the committee for rais- 
ing the aforesaid companies. 

I am, sir, your obedient, humble servant, 


To Col. John McColloch. 
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N. B. When your court is constituted, they are to appoint the mi- 
litia officers for the county. 





JOURNAL OF THE COMMITTEE. 

In pursuance of certain orders of convention, made in the year of 
our Lord 1776, for the embodying of two companies of troops for the 
continental service, within the county of Ohio; and whereas, we, the 
_ subsequent members, being duly elected as committee men within 
said county, being duly qualified and chairman chose, as follows, 
present, David Shepherd in the chair, Zechariah Sprigg, George Mc- 
Colloch, John McColloch, Samuel Teter, David Shepherd, William 
McMechen, Benjamin Biggs, sen., John Williamson, sen., James Cle- 
ments, Joseph Tomlinson, Jacob Leffler, Joseph Ogle, George Cox, 
David Hoseac, Silas Hedges, Isaac Taylor, Jacob Peatt, John Huff, 
Stephen Parr, George Dement, Samuel Glass. 

And being convened at the house of Ezekiel Dewitt the 27th of 
December, 1776, proceed to business. The members present as fol- 
lows, viz. David Shepherd in the chair, Silas Hedges, Jacob Peatt, 
Joseph Tomlinson, Benjamin Biggs, Samuel Teter, Samuel Glass, 
John Huff, Zechariah Sprigg, Joseph Ogle, George McColloch, Geo. 
Dement, David Hoseac, Jacob Leffler, John Williamson. 

Accordingly, James McMechen being chose as clerk to this commit- 
tee, and having taken the usual oath, proceed to business. And 
whereas Joseph Tomlinson has thought proper to resign his seat in 
this committee, we have thought proper to make choice of Charles 
M’Clain in his place, who being duly qualified, took his seat accord- 
ingly. 

This committee is adjourned until to-morrow morning, at eight of 


Met according to adjournment. Present—David Shepherd in the 
chair, George McColloch, John McColloch, Jacob Peatt, Benjamin 
Biggs, Samuel Teter, John Huff, Zechariah Sprigg, Joseph Ogle, 
George Dement, David Hoseac, Jacob Leffler, Isaac Taylor, and 
Charles M’Clain. 

Isaac Taylor and John McColloch took the oath of committee men 
and took their seats accordingly. 

And whereas, it is ordered by this state that the committee of the 
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county of Ohio shall appoint two captains, two first lieutenants, two 
second lieutenants, and two ensigns, who, upon raising their quotas 
of men, are to be a part of the six new augmented battalions of this 
state, to be added to the continental army of the United States: 

Resolved, therefore, in compliance with said order, that David 
Rogers and John Lemmon be, and they are hereby appointed, as cap- 
tains, Silas Zane and William MclIntyre as first lieutenants, Conrad 
Stroup and Benjamin Biggs as second lieutenants, and Thomas Clark 
and John McCormick as ensigns to the said companies. 

Resolved, that captain John Lemmon be prepared to have their 
quotas of men reviewed at the place commonly called Black’s Cabin, 
by Mr. Zechariah Sprigg and Silas Hedges, who are hereby empow- 
ered to review the same, on the first day of January next; and like- 
wise, that David Rogers have their respective quotas reviewed on 
said day, at the house of David Shepherd, by David Shepherd and 
Charles McClain, who are likewise empowered to review the same. 

Resolved, that this committee be, and is hereby, adjourned to the 
house of John Biggs, on Short creek, upon the first Monday of Feb- 


Lieve Jeep ehecrd® 


The committee met on the 8th day of February, according to ad- 
journment. Present—John McColloch, Zechariah Sprigg, Samuel 
Teter, Benjamin Biggs, John Williamson, James Clements, Jacob 
Leffler, Jos. Ogle, Silas Hedges, Jacob Peatt, John Huff, and Charles 
McClain. James Clements took the oath of committee man, and 
took his seat accordingly. 

The committee then made choice of colonel Silas Hedges as 
chairman. 

Resolved, that John McColloch, John Williamson, Zechariah Sprigg, 
and Charles McClain be appointed to prepare a letter of information 
to his excellency the governor, respecting the state of the companies 
to be recruited within this county. 

{Here the journal appears to be imperfect. It is probable that the 
committee made a short adjournment at this stage of their business, 
to enable the sub-committee to prepare the “ letter of information.”’] 

The committee met according to adjournment, where Mr. Charles 
McClain made report to this committee, that on Friday last David 
Shepherd and said McClain had reviewed, at the forks of Wheeling, 
six sufficient soldiers of lieutenant Zane’s quota, one of lieutenant 
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ruary next. 
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Stroup’s, and three of Thomas Clark, ensign; and likewise Mr. Zech- 
ariah Sprigg and Silas Hedges reported to this committee that they 
had reviewed and passed of captain Lemmon’s quota three men, 
lieutenant MclIntyre’s three men, lieutenant Bigg’s one man, and en- 
sign John McCormick’s three. And having narrowly examined their 
hopes and expectations of remitting their respective quotas of men in 
a reasonable time, pray that they may be recommended to his honor 
the governor, with indulgence of continuing in their several appoint- 
ments until the first day of April, by which time they have reasons 
to think that they may raise their respective quotas; and if they 
should then fail, they pray no further indulgence. Two reasons they 
assign :—One for that the packquet for this county did not arrive in 
the county until some short date before the election, by which the 
whole country was overrun with recruiting officers from Yohagana 
county—as likewise by an order of the council of war lately passed, 
for the raising of twenty-two companies of volunteers to go on an ex- 
pected expedition against the Indians in the spring ensuing. 

And whereas, mayor Rogers has not appeared to accept of the ap- 
pointment of captain, by not attending nor sending any message to this 
committee for that purpose, by reason of which, and other reasons, 
this committee do take it for granted that [he] means to resign his 
appointment ; there [fore] we would beg leave to recommend that 
Mr. Silas Zane be indulged with the appointment of captain, who 1s 
of the opinion that he can raise the quota of captain by the first of 
April; and this committee being of the opinion that it will be with 
much difficulty that the two companies may be raised within this 
county, beg leave of his excellency and the honorable council, to ap- 
point a lieutenant for said company. who may raise a lieutenant’s 
quota in any other quarter, as to you shall seem meet. 

Resolved, that it be recommended to the county lieutenant of this 
county, that a guard of thirty men at least be ordered to guard the 
inhabitants of Grave creek. 


S bas Flere 


Vice President. 


Williamsburgh, March 4, 1777. 
Sir—The proceedings of your committee were handed to me. 
The officers are continued agreeable to your recommendation. Cap- 
tain Zane is no doubt proper. Let him proceed in his enlistments 
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and be a captain. Appoint the lieutenant you mention, to recruit in 
any part of the state. If new appointments are necessary in lieu of 
any who shall fail to raise their respective quotas, make them, be- 
cause we can’t tell how to do it so well as your committee. 

I am, sir, your most humble servant, 


Go 


Silas Hedges, esq., Chairman of the Committee of Ohio county. 


IDI SLES OPED 


BATTLE OF THE PUMPKINS. 
Newark, March 25, 1843. 
J. S. WiriraMs, Ese. 

Dear Sir—You have wished me to become a contributor to the 
American Pioneer. I might indeed write much that I was eye-wit- 
ness to, but then I would hardly think it worth publishing. I will, 
however, as I am writing on other business, just fill up the blank 
with a short account of an affair which did not amount to much, and, 
although there was no blood spilt, it was such a scene as would make 
the hair stand erect on the head of many a brave man of the present 
day, who may think it rather a trifling affair. It will serve to show 
our every day difficulties and hazards in settling this new country. 

After I returned from the expedition of general George Rogers 
Clark, as related in the first volume of the Pioneer, we had peace 
with the Indians for about four weeks, when two athletic young 
men, Jacob and Adam Wickerham, went out to a small lot they had 
cleared and planted. They filled a bag with pumpkins, and Jacob 
put it on his shoulder and got over the fence. Adam, on looking 
round, saw an Indian start up from a place of concealment and run 
up behind Jacob with his tomahawk in hand. The Indian finding 
he was discovered, dropped his weapon and grasped Jacob round 
the body, who threw the bag of pumpkins back on the Indian, jerked 
loose and made off at the top of his speed. The Indian picked up 
his gun and fired, but without effect. During this time another Indi 
an, from outside of the fence, ran up toward Adam, who was inside. 
They coursed along the fence, the Indian being between Adam and 
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the fort. Adam outstripped him, leaped the fence before him, and 
crossed the Indian’s path and ran down a ravine, across which a large 
tree had fallen, which he leaped. Such is the agility which an Indi- 
an chase gave to the pioneers, scarcely believed possible now in this 
time of peace, wherein there is no such cogent reasons for exertion 
almost above belief. The tree stopped the Indian, who threw his 
tomahawk, but which, not being well distanced, hit Adam, pole fore- 
most, on the back, and Jeft a ring as red as blood. In the meantime, 
we in the fort hearing the shot, were all out in two or three minutes, 
and the Wickerhams were safe amongst us. We with our small 
force, not more than ten or twelve, visited the battle-field of the 
pumpkin bag, but saw nothing more of the Indians that time. 
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Tue following information is truly acceptable ; it is just such in kind as we 
are glad to receive, for, as a reverend gentleman, one of our patrons, observed, 
the Pioneer is the lumber yard of history. This is true to the letter, for here 
we propose to collect, stack up, to keep and season the materials out of which, 
in future, a-most useful and accurate history may be constructed. The care of 
our friend in communicating such an important document respecting the first 
settlement of our own city, ought to put the blush on many a cheek within 
it, when we think that a correspondent a thousand miles off does for us what 
we are too idle to do for ourselves, when a door is open in our very bosom 
for the reception of just such intelligence. It also appears that the tooth of 
time has already rendered part of their manuscripts almost illegible, as it is 
doing to thousands of others in the country; as well as the ravages of death 
to such as still remains in the memory. Our friend has again removed to 
Mississippi. 

Mr. Wiit1ams—The following is the copy of a piece of manu- 
script which I found among the papers of colonel Robert Patterson, 
in Dayton. It is not in his hand writing, but its age fully entitles it 
to credit. If you think it would be useful in the American Pioneer, 
you are at liberty to give it an insertion. This is the only instance 
I ever observed of Cincinnati being called Losantiburgh. 

«The condition for settling the town of Losantiburg are as follows 
viz:—that the first thirty in and out lots of said town to so many of 
the most early adventurers, shall be given by the proprietary, Messrs 
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Denman, Ludlow, and Patterson, who for their part do agree'to make 
a deed in fee simple, clear of all charge and encumbrance, except the 
expense of surveying and deeding the same, so soon as judge Syn:mes 
can obtain a deed from congress. 

The lot holders, for their part,do agree to become actual settlers on 
the premises ; they shall plant and attend two crops successively, and 
not less than one acre shall be cultivated for said crop. And within 
two years from the date hereof, each person who receives a donation 
lot or lots shall build a house equal to twenty feet square, one and 
a half story high, with brick, stone, or clay chimney—which house 
shall stand on the front of their respective in-lots, and shall be put in- 
to tenable repair, all within the term of two years. 

These requisitions shall be minutely complied with, on the penalty 
of forfeiture, unless it be found impracticable on account of savage 
depredations.”’ 

The following is a list of the in and out donation lots, as drawn at 
Losantiville, by lottery, January 7, 1789: 


By whom drawn. In-lots. 


Joel Williams 
Ephraim Kibby 
Daniel Shoemaker 
John Porter 
John Vance 
David McClever 
Mr. Fulton 
Samuel Muney.-.- +--+ ee ee eeeees 33 
Henry Bitchel.- --. +++ ++ -+ ee «+ +56 
Mr. White 
Isaac Freeman 
Jos. Thornton 
Henry Linsey... -- ++ 2+ + eee ee idee 76 
Samuel! Blackburn 
James Carpenter 
Scott Narvirce 
Matthew Cammel..-...-.- ‘ 
Elijah Martin 
Noah Bladgeley 
Richard Stewart 
Luther Kitchel 
James McConnal. - - - 
James Cammel 
Mr. Davison. -..-- 
Jesse Stewart 
Von. Il.— 3A 
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The numbers of the out-lots drawn by Luther Kitchel, James Mc- 
Connal, James Cammel, and Jesse Stewart, are quite dim in the man- 
uscript, but they are thought to be correct. 





JOHN FITCH AND THE KILBOURNES. 
Worthington, O., June 17, 1843. 
Joun S. Wits, Esa., 

Dear Sir—I intend, as soon as business will allow, to send to you 
some biographical sketches of the late John Fitch, my father-in-law ; 
in which, by giving facts within my own knowledge, or communicated 
by himself, not known to the public, I shall be able to correct many 
and great errors which have been put forth concerning him. 

I send you now an account of some of the deeds of a cousin of my 
grandfather, in Indian warfare, taken from Thatcher, which would 
be better preserved in the Pioneer, if you think it worthy of a place. 

Very respectfully, your friend, 


Tue first civilized inhabitant of the present town of Walpole, N, 
H., was John Kilbourne, who settled there in 1749. The large and 
fertile meadows at the mouth of Cold river, in that township, slightly 
covered with tall butternut and ancient elm trees, presented an invi- 
ting prospect to new colonists, and an easy harvest to the hand of cul- 
tivation. Just above them, along the easy bank of the Connecticut, 
was the defile, bounded by steep mountains, which formed the Indi- 
an highway to and from Charleston, the next township. There, too, 
was the head of shad navigation, the great fishing-ground of the sav- 
ages from time immemorial. Next below this narrow pass, by the 
river and nearer the meadows, is the site of an ancient Indian vil- 
lage, now occupied by a tavern. Next on the south, and bounding 
the meadows northerly, was Cold river, a small branch of the main 
stream, overshadowed with tall maples and elms. The meadows 
themselves were about half a mile in extent, the Connecticut on their 
Western side, and a semicircle of woods on the east, with a central 
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round eminence, forty feet high, from which issues at this day a med- 
ical spring. It was here that the adventurous and hardy Kilbourne 
built himself a log hut, and here he inhabited the solitude of the for- 
est for two years without any intercourse with friend or foe. 

During this time, his life was one continued scene of danger and 
hardship. He sought opportunities to cultivate the friendship of the 
Indians who roamed and prowled in the woods around him; but in 
this attempt he was wholly unsuccessful. They avoided him studi- 
ously in the day time, and in the night he soon found that they ap- 
proached his humble habitation only for the purpose of dealing him 
the deadly blow. He was finally obliged, in consequence of this 
state of things, to adopt the plan of “ camping out”’ at different peri- 
ods in the woods each night, with nothing but the cold earth for his 
bed, a bear skin for his covering, and a cartridge-box for his pillow. 
In this manner he continued himself to elude the scalping knives of 
his lurking enemies, though they not unfrequently visited and plun- 
dered his hut in his absence, 

In 1751, colonel Benjamin Bellows obtained the charter of Wal- 
pole, and began a small settlement on a spot occupied to this day by 
the buildings of a gentleman of the same name, about a mile south 
from the establishment of Kilbourne. There was at this time a fort 
also on the neighboring township of Number Four, now called 
Charleston. These additions to the power of the whites in this quar- 
ter had an essential influence upon the respect and the fear felt for 
them by the Indians; nor was it long before a company of the latter 
descended the river in their canoes, landed above the falls, and invited 
their old acquaintance, Kilbourne, to trade with them. He accepted 
their invitation without scruple or hesitancy, visited their encamp- 
ment, bought furs of them, and made them presents of flints, flour, 
and fish-hooks. From this time they continued to hunt, fish and lodge 
occasionally in the neighborhood. The report of their guns, with 
which the whites had furnished them long ere this, and the smoke of 
their low wigwams among the trees became mingled with the famil- 
iar occurrences of daily life. 

The affairs of the settlers continued to prosper until 1753, when 
the first alarming incideut occurred to disturb their security. Two 
men, by the names of Twitchell and Flint, who had gone back to the 
hills, about a mile east of the settlement, to procure some ash timber 
for oars, were fired upon and killed by the Indians. One of them 
was scalped. The other they barbarously cut open, took out his 
heart, yet warm, and laid it upon his breast, and thus left him to be 
found by his friends. This massacre was among the first appearances 
of a rupture of the negotiations for peace pending between England 
and France, and was the commencement of a new and long series of 
Indian ravages. It was, moreover, the first Christian blood which 
was spilt in Walpole : and the impression it produced upon the minds 
of the settlers was proportionably deep and lasting. The bodies of 
the murdered men were buried near where they were found, in a 
spot still indicated by a ridge of land, on the west side of the road, 
about two miles north of Walpole village. It was believed by the 
friends of Twitcheli—at least by some of the number—that his guar 
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dian spirit continued, as jong as his savage murderers lived, to hover 
over them by night and by day, and to warn them of the wiles of the 
Indians. Even a rock in the Connecticut river, where he used to 
fish with never failing success, was a long time held in religious ven- 
eration ; and few, it is rumored, of all those who to this day go to an- 
gle from “ Twitchell Rock,” return without taking from the stream a 
generous fry. 

In the spring of 1765, an Indian by the name of Philip, who had 
feos learned English enough to be understood, visited Kilbourne’s 
og house under pretence of being upon a hunting excursion and in 
want of provisions. He was treated with kindness and furnished 
liberally with flints, meal, and various other articles which he asked 
for. Soon after his departure, it was ascertained that the same Indi- 
an had visited all the settlements on Connecticut river about the same 
time and with the same plausible story. The conclusion was, with 
Kilbourne and his fellow settlers, that Philip was a scout employed 
by the enemy. This suspicion was soon after confirmed by in- 
telligence received at all the forts on the frontier, through a friendly 
Indian, from governor Shirley, at Albany. He stated that four or 
five hundred of the savages were collected in Canada, whose object 
it was to butcher the whole white population on Connecticut river. 

The settlers—and those of Walpole among the number—were 
startled by these tidings, but they were not disheartened. They val- 
ued their hard-earned harvests and their solitary homes in the wilder- 
ness, humble as they were, too high to leave them from the mere ap- 
prehension of danger. They had been accustomed, too, to all the 
hardships of a rude life; and long had they looked for the time to 
come, as it came now, when they must defend themselves or die in 
the cause. 

Kilbourne and his comrades now fortified their habitations round 
about by a palisade of stakes, with such other preparations of the 
same nature as the means allowed. On these alone they depended 
for safety, the nearest garrison (a force of one hundred men) being a 
mile distant, at the settlement of colonel Bellows. Measures being 
thus prudently taken, nothing remained but to wait for the onset of 
the enemy. On the 17th of August, 1755, Kilbourne and his son, in 
his eighteenth year, a man by the name of Peak, and his son, were 
returning from work about noon when one of them suddenly discov- 
ered the red legs of Indians among the alders that skirted the mead- 
ows, as thick, in his own language, “as grasshoppers.”” They in- 
stantly fled for the house, fastened the door, and began to make pre- 
parations for an obstinate defence. In this they were assisted, as 
well as encouraged by Kilbourne’s wife and daughter, Hitty, whose 
particular charge, however, it was to keep a watch upon the move- 
ments of the enemy. 

In about fifteen minutes the latter were seen crawling up the bank 
east of the house, and, as they crossed the footpath one by one, one 
hundred and ninety-seven were counted ; about the same number re- 
maining in ambush near the mouth of Cold river. The object of this 
party was to waylay colonel Bellows and his men, whom they knew 
to be working at his mill about a mile east. Before a great while, 
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accordingly, these people came along each carrying a bag of meal on 
his back. Presently their dogs began to growl and to betray other 

toms of having discovered or suspected an enemy. Ail this 
Bellows understood perfectly well, nor was he at a loss in forming 
his opinions of the state of the case; he had no doubt the Indians 
were close at hand, in ambush, and he took his measures accordingly. 
He ordered all his men, about thirty, to throw down their meal, 
and advance to the rising ground before them, carefully crawl up 
the bank, spring upon their feet, give one shout, and instantly 
drop among the tall sweet fern, which in that place covered the 

und. 

The manceuvre succeeded : for as soon as the shout was heard, the 
Indians all arose from their ambush in a semicircle around the path 
Bellows was to follow. This gave his party a fine chance for a fair 
shot, and they improved it promptly by a general discharge, which 
so disconcerted the plans of the Indians, that they darted away 
in the bushes without firing a single shot. Perceiving, however, that 
their party was too numerous for his, he ordered his men to file off 
and make for the fort. 

Not long after, these Indians came out upon the eminence east of 
Kilbourne’s house. Here the “Old Devil,’ Philip, as he was now 
generally called—being the same wily savage who had visited Kil- 
bourne the season previous—came forward, secured himself behind 
a large tree, and called loudly for those in the house to surrender. 
«Old John—young John,” he cried, «I know you—come out here— 
we give good quarter.’’ “Quarter! ’’ shouted Kilbourne from the 
house, with a tremendous voice which thrilled through every Indian 
heart, “Quarter! you black rascals, begone—or we will quarter 

ou!” 

Thus disappointed in his application, Philip returned to the main 
body of his companions. After a few minutes’ consultation the war- 
whoop was raised, as if, in Kilbourne’s rude language, “ ad/ the dev- 
ils had been let loose.’ Kilbourne was nothing daunted by this per- 
formance, however, and he even managed to get the first fire before 
the smoke of the enemy’s guns obstructed his aim. He was confi- 
dent that this discharge brought down an Indian, who, from his ex- 
traordinary size and other circumstances, appeared to be Philip. A 
moment after, the companions of the fallen savage—now mustered in 
full foree—rushed fiercely forward to the work of destruction; and 

robably not fewer than four hundred bullets were lodged in Kil- 
reson house at the first fire. The roof, especially, was made a 
perfect “riddle sieve.” This leaden shower was kept up for some 
time, with an incessant blaze and clamor, while detachments of the 
enemy were amusing themselves with butchering the stray cattle and 
destroying the hay and grain in the surrounding meadow. 

Kilbourne and his men, meantime, were by no means idle. Their 

wder was already poured into hats for the convenience of loading 
in a hurry, and every thing prepared for a spirited defence or a glori- 
ous death. They had several guns in the house, all of which were 
kept hot by incessant firing through the port-holes; and as they had 
ho ammunition to spare, each one took special aim, to have every 
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bullet tell. The women assisted in loading the guns. When the 
stock of lead grew scanty, they had also the presence of mind to sus- 
pend blankets horizontally near the roof of the house, inside, to catch 
the enemy’s balls. These they immediateiy run into new bullets, if 
necessary, while the men took it upon themselves to have them re- 
turned to the savages with interest. 

The latter made several attempts to burst open the doors of the 
house, but the fire of the brave little garrison was too hot for them. 
Most of the time, therefore, they endeavored to keep behind stumps, 
logs, and trees, evidently showing by this management that they be- 
gan to feel the force of the remark made to them by Kilbourne, as we 
have seen in the onset. An incessant firing, however, was kept up 
on their part until near sundown. Then they gradually retreated ; 
and when the sun had sank behind the western hills, the sound of 
the guns and the cry of the war-whoop died away in silence. 

How many of the enemy fell on this occasion never was ascertain- 
ed. Of the little garrison, Peak only was wounded in the hip, by 
exposing himself too much before a port-hole; and for want of surgi- 
cal aid, this proved fatal on the sixth day. The French and Indian 
war continued until 1763; but the village of Walpole was not after- 
wards molested in any instance by the enemy. 

Kilbourne united in his character all that makes a successful war- 
rior. No man had more of ready foresight and prudence—none 
could be more intrepid and brave. He lived to see his family settled 
and flourishing and the fourth generation coming upon the stage. A 
plain unpolished stone points out the spot in the burying ground of 
the village where sleep his mortal remains under this inscription: 


In memory of 
Joun Kitpourne, who departed 
this life for a better, April 8th, 1789, in 
the 85th year of his age. He was 
the first settler of this town, 
in 1749. 


His son, “ young John,”’ revisited the scene of his youthful exploits 
for the last time in 1814. He died in 1822, among his children at 
Shrewsbury, Vermont. 
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EXTRAORDINARY COINCIDENCE; 
OR, 
SUPPOSED DISCOVERY UF THE FIRST INHABITANTS OF AMERICA. 


Lancaster, Fairfield Co., O., June 15, 1843. 
J. S. Wiii1ams, Esq.—I observed a cut in a late number of the 
American Pioneer, which has elicited a train of interesting reflection 
in my mind, which, doubtless, might form a valuable article for your 
very useful magazine. I allude to the fac-simile of characters on a 
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flat stone found in a mound at Grave creek, Va. I will here give it 
to elucidate my remarks: 











In examining a work relating to the chirography of the ancient 
Britons, I was astonished and gratified on discovering a striking sim- 
ilarity between the fac-simile of their style of writing and that found 
in the mound at Grave creek. After some preliminary remarks I 
will furnish it, that the readers of the American Pioneer may judge 
for themselves, affording, perhaps, a clue by which the primitive in- 
habitants of North and South America may be revealed. 

The ancient Britons used to cut their alphabet with a knife upon a 
stick, which, thus inscribed, was called “ The Billet of Signs of the 
Bards,” or the “Barpic Atrnasert.” Compositions and memorials 
were also registered in this way on long narrow boards, several of 
these being united together, in the following manner, to form a con- 
nected composition : 
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[Stick Book of Ancient Britons.] 


Although there are but few characters on the flat stone found in 
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the mound at Grave creek, yet it is seen that several of that few ex- 
actly resemble some of those in the Stick Book of the ancient Britons. 
Perhaps the former was composed at a time when the emigrant Brit- 
ons in this country had partially lost the mode of writing previously 
prevalent in Britain, which accounts for there not existing a total sim- 
ilarity. Enough, however, exists to excite deeply antiquarian curios- 
ity and general research on this important subject. There are other 
striking facts which seem to prove that the ancient Britons first peo- 
pled this country, which I shall give in a desultory manner; and 
which, added to those in the possession of others, may form a chain 
which shall more clearly remove the mystery. 

Ancient mounds, walls, embankments, and parallels, such as are 
found in this courtry, exist throughout England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales. Some say that they were places of worship, burial, and 
defence, for the Picts, so called by the Romans, because they painted 
themselves in different colors, dike the aborigines of this continent. 

The ancient British Druids presided over church and state, and 
were buried in mounds. Among the ornaments worn by the British 
Druid, was one like the following found in a mound at Marietta, 

‘| June 1,1819. A string was attached to the small end, and 
was thus supended around the neck. The ornament is of 
copper, having bits of silver in the fissures. 

In our mounds, grates or fire-places are discovered con- 

taining charcoal and partially burnt human bones. The 

British Druids burnt human beings in the performance of 

their rites. The better to secure their revenue, they made 

the people, at the beginning of winter, extinguish all their fires on 

one day and kindle them again from the sacred fire of the Druids, 

which would make the house fortunate for the ensuing year; ana if 

any man came who had not paid his yearly dues, they refused to give 

him a spark, neither durst any of his neighbors relieve him, nor might 

he himself procure fire by any other means, so that he and his family 

were deprived of it till he had discharged the uttermost of his debt. 

Were some of our ancient mounds used by Druids for their eternal 
fire ? 

I learned through the American Pioneer, that, in 1799, six soldiers’ 
skeletons were dug up near Jeffersonville, Mississippi, each skele- 
ton had a breast-plate of brass, cast, with the Welch coat of arms, 
the mermaid aud the harp, with a Latin inscription, in substance— 
« Virtuous deeds meet their reward;’’ and that, in 1778, a Welchman 
and Indian, from up the Missouri, were heard conversing in the 
Welch language. 
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In the first two cuts of the present article there is the following 
character, Y. This exactly resembles the Runic (J. The Danish 
geologist, Dr. Lund, discovered in Brazil, South America, the frag- 
ment of a flag-stone covered with engraved Runic characters. He 
came upon the foundations of houses of hewed stone, bearing a strong 
architectural resemblance to the ruins existing in the northern parts 
of Norway, Iceland, and Greenland. He found, also, the Scandina- 
vian god of thunder, THOR, with all his attributes, the hammer, 
gauntlets, and magic girdle. 

There is a rock on some shore of Rhode Island called the “ Dighton 
Rock,” on which is a rudely engraved description of the arrival of 
vessels there, partly in characters like some in the Stick Book of the 
ancient Britons, and partly in figures of men and vessels. Doubt- 
less this was intended to denote the arrival of a fleet from ancient 
Britain with emigrants. The foliowing are characters from its in- 


scription, $ T x | M © N C 


which bear some resemblance to those at the commencement of this 
article. Some say, the figure accompanying them is a representation 
of the Scandinavian god of thunder, THOR, whose name, they say, 
is there noted. 

It does seem that either the Britons or their progenitors first inhab- 
- ited this country. In other mounds and places in the United States, 
fragments of ancient armor have been revealed, which, in their form 
and material, aid in substantiating my present belief. 

An author, speaking of the ruins at Astalan, and the mounds in 
Dane, Iowa, and Greene counties, Wisconsin territory, says :—* It is 
supposed that these were formed by the Mandan Indians, who were 
driven hence by the Sacs and Foxes. They resemble ancient works 
found in England, particularly Wales. Several eminent literary gen- 
tlemen who have paid attention to the subject, entertain the belief 
that the Mandans are remote descendants of Madoc, the Welch chief- 
tain, who certainly visited this continent some centuries since.’ 
Why did Madoc visit this country, and how ? Had his ancestors vis- 
ited it previously, and was he only adding to that emigration which 
had been flowing for some time from Great Britain? If he could 
get across the ocean, by coasting or otherwise, in small boats, his 
progenitors could have reached this continent in the same way. 

It is certain that the ancient inhabitants of America possessed a 
system of religion and a mythology connected with astronomy which, 
with its sister science geometry, was in the hands of the priesthood. 
The Druids, or priesthood of the ancient Britons, believed in one Su- 
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preme God, and also in lesser gods, called Teutates, Taranis, Hesus, 
Andraste, Hu, Ceridwen, Beal, and Belinus, and exercised supreme 
control in church and state, being versed in astronomy, astrology, and 
mythology. 

Humboldt, the French author, who traveled extensively in South 
America, says, that one of the Indian tribes preserves A PAINTED 
HARP to denote their ancestry, which, doubtless, is a portion of the 
Weich coat of arms, having \ost the remainder in the lapse of cen- 
turies. 

The duke of Saxe Weimar, in his “ Travels through North Ameri- 
ca in the years 1825 and 1826,’’ notes a conversation he had with a 
person on our western antiquities, in which occurs this paragraph: 

“1 gave him a description of the opening of a Roman mound, at 
which I was present with my father, aud he expressed his astonish- 
ment at the great similarity between these mounds and those of the 
North American mounds, the stone hatchets resembling the battie- 
axes found in Germany at these mounds.”’ After the conquest of 
Britain by the Romans, did the Britons introduce their skill into this 
country ? 

In the decline of the Roman empire, and when its scattered 
strength was being concentrated to resist the invasion of northern 
barbarians, Plutarch mentions that a Roman emperor speaks in a 
manifesto of calling to their aid “their armies and colonies now op- 
erating BEYOND THE GREAT sEAs.”’ ‘This could not allude to any of 
their colonies in Europe or Africa, from which they were divided by 
mere narrow strips of water. Britain, at that time, was on the ex- 
treme verge of their European possessions in the west. Did the Ro- 
mans carry on colonies in this country, previously established by the 
Britons, and was Britain the point from which they started for this 
country? Many fragments of kKoman armor have been found here. 
Some vessels built at that time were large enough to cross the 
ocean. 

Another very strong argument | will now present in favor of my 
opinion, and then close. 

Mr. Delafield, in his American Antiquities, presents a facsimile of 
an ancient map of the Peruvians, describing the route of their ances- 
tors to this country. Their starting is thus depicted : [see next page. } 

The following is my interpretation of this picture :— 

1. The Island of Britain, from whence we started. 

2. The houses of worship, or mounds, and appurtenances on which 
we performed our devotions there. 

3. Both men and women composed our company. 
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4, To signify that the island mentioned is in the direction of the 

rising sun, or eastward, from this country. 
5. We crossed the big ocean in boats, voyaging to the westward. 
6. The continent at which our ancestors arrived, and where we 

are now living. | 











Trusting that these rough hints will lead to further and more suc- 
cessful investigation on this subject, I close this article, feeling con- 
vinced that it ought to be placed before the American public. 

Always yours, 


The foregoing article of Mr. Levering is admitted into the Pioneer on ac- 
count of the suggestions it contains on the subject of the original or first in- 
habitants of this country. Every thing that is calculated to throw light on 
the subject, or start a train of enquiry, in respect to the ** race of the mounds,” 
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is interesting, and will remain so as long as the ancient mounds and fortifica- 
tions exist among us, or at least until the history of their builders is settled. 
There now remains no way of arriving at a just conclusion concerning that 
people but by the collection of circumstantial evidence, and reconciling it with 
such theories as may be started by the ingenious. In this way approximates 
will be made to the true history of those times. Every one who starts a the- 
ory will collect facts to sustain it, and thus furnish increasing data for his 
successors to profit by, until the facts will be so abundant that circumstantial 
evidence will become conclusive. As we shall approach the truth by the col- 
lection of facts, anxiety will become more intense and the search more dili- 
gent; and yet, perchance, in the multitudinous searches something may be 
found that will at once advance us a great stride towards our goal, or bring 
us quite up to it. 

In order to increase this desire we give the above, and not because we are 
by any means ready to say the writer's conclusions are correct. We give the 
essay and characters as he furnished them to us, without depriving the reader 
of the privilege of judging of their accuracy. We believe it to be our duty 
in publishing this work, to give, what is given to us, as nearly as it comes 
from the writer’s hands as we can. Of Mr. Levering we happen to know 
very little, except the knowledge we gain from the essay before us. 

The writer of the following article on the same subject is, to a limited ex- 
tent, better known to us. He is known to be a venerable pioneer of talent 
and research. He has not, however, given us his autograph, as we request 
ed. We publish his essay for similar reasons as the above. 





FIRST POPULATION OF THE WESTERN CONTINENT. 


BY DR. CROOKSHANKS. 


I once saw a paddle which had been brought from the Pacific, 
probably from the Fegee isles, which was almost covered with hiero- 
glyphic characters, and I could not help remarking the similarity of 
taste or fancy on this to those on the war clubs of the Caribs, [See 
Archxologia Americana, p. 372;] nor are the drawings of the ruins 
of Palenque by Stevens [See Family Magazine, 1839, p. 423,] and 
the Peruvian jars [See Family Magazine, 1840, p. 444,] very differ- 
ent. I have seen such drawings on the necks of the pots dug out from 
mounds here, but less perfect than the originals, and these again less 
perfect than those copied from oriental columns. The interstices on 
the Caribean club, the Pacific paddle, and other similar drawings, are 
generally filled with wings, leaves, roots, horns, &c., and would seem, 
from their diversities of form and position, to signify ideas, and to 
have been readable to those who carved them. All these indicate to 
me something of ancient Egyptian character, and the Mexican idols 
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and other sculpture seem to me, as well as others, to partake of the 
same. They are all characterized by grotesque but true representa- 
tions of life. 

There are two smail creeks within a few miles of Harrison, each 
called Crane’s run. Many years ago an old man, who used to 
hunt thereabout, said that he had either seen or known an old In- 
dian who called himself the Sleeping Crane. I thought that probably 
he had given name to these creeks or runs, as they are called, until 
within a few years back, when a neighbor brought me an awkward 
looking pipe, made of indurated clay, on the front of which was quite 
graphically sketched the figure of a sleeping crane. This was found 
while ploughing over a very low mound, on a hill overlooking the 
Whitewater. I placed it in Mr. Dorfeule’s museum, where it may 
still remain. The drawing was, by no means, of grotesque character, 
but very natural; so that it seems at least one of the aborigines had 
some taste for accuracy. 

But how came Egyptians here as well as in the Pacific isles? 
The writer gave some explanation of this, [Family Magazine, 1839, 
p. 7,] showing how history warrants us in believing that, besides the 
commerce of the nations bounding the Arabian gulf, or Red sea, with 
the Indian ocean, expeditious were sent to circumnavigate Africa, 
at least one or two of which returned by the Mediterranean. Noth- 
ing, then, can be more natural than that the nations around this sea, 
then the most experienced navigators in the world, should reverse 
the course, go out by the pillars of Hercules (the straits of Gibraltar,) 
for the same purpose. For they would doubtless hear of many invi- 
ting regions along the coast and islands in the route, and the com- 
merce seems at length to have become frequent between these re- 
gions and the Cape de Verds. 

If, then, a little before reaching these islands, an expedition from 
the Mediterranean should have been driven off the coast, by a contin- 
uous storm, it would fall into a curreut setting directly into the Cari- 
bean sea, when they would meet with a great cresceut of islands, now 
called the West Indies, where they planted the origin of the Caribs. 
The distance from the Cape de Verd islands to these but little exceeds 
two thousand miles, and if any of them, either accidentally or on pur- 
pose, happened to pass this chain of West India islands, they would 
probably be driven into the bay of Honduras, and thus arrive at Yu- 
catan, and find great temptation for settling, for the fancy for sguat- 
ing was as rife then as it is now. 

Whenever the population of a country even approaches redund- 
ancy, there are more or less people to be found ready and anxious to 
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colonize ; and it is immaterial whether they were purely Egyptian, or 
Pheenician, or Greek ; the nations around the Mediterranean being 
greatly mixed with, if not purely Egyptian, and deriving most of their 
improvements in arts from that country, were nearly all alike in 
taste and manners ; and, except the language, they might, from their 
sculpture, be considered all one. They were not, however, all Egyp- 
tian. If you will read Molina’s History of Chili, on the language 
and military tactics of the Araueanians, you will find evidence of both 
Greek and Latin origin. 

I have neither leisure nor talents to go into a long disquisition up- 
on this point at present; I shall, therefore, pass on to enquire how 
the ruins of Palenque, and other cities in the country thereabout, be- 
came deserted. 

All nations in a savage state are /u/alists to such a degree that if 
they have had bad luck in any way, at any town or habitation, they 
abandon it, and can never be persuaded to return and reinhabit 
it. When on journies they have been known to turn off and avoid 
the places which they or their ancestors had once abandoned. Such 
was notoriously the case on the Genessee, and places contiguous, aft- 
er general Sullivan had conquered the Indians there. But other 
causes have operated to depopulate cities in both Europe and Asia, 
and such may have operated in America. Conquests and carrying off 
the inhabitants, doubtless caused the destruction and entire depopula- 
tion of some cities, the foundations only of which are to be found. But 
changes of the seats of governments, and of the course of commerce, 
operated more frequently to produce these effects. To illustrate this, 
we need only mention Palmyra, and Balbec, and Babylon, and even 
Rome itself, which, compared with its former grandeur, is at present 
but a ruin; besides, many places in modern history, such as Venice, 
and Genoa, with others, which, by turning the trade of India by the 
way of the Cape of Good Hope, have dwindled to a span. Both these 
causes may have opcrated to depopulate Palenque and other places 
visited by our late travelers, as Purchas, Clavigero, Robertson, and 
others, show great probability. Even Mexico was founded by a wan- 
dering horde from the north-west, as also that the kingdom of the Tal- 
tees, after inhabiting their country for four centuries, were dispersed 
about eight hundred years ago in consequence of dearth and pesti- 
lence. Now, it would be a most extravagant supposition that the 
whole nation were cut off by these causes. A goodly number of 
them would still have remained, and, had it not been for their cow- 
ardly fatalism—the fear of like disaster in the unfortunate place— 
they might and would have returned to their ancient dwellings. 
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This may afford a probable reason for the desolation of Palenque, 
and the other remains lately examined, as well as for the desertion 
of the forts and embankments in Ohio, and the adjacent states. The 
stone structures and sculptures identify the southrons with the Egyp- 
tians, and the mounds and earthen embankments the northernors with 
the Tartars and other northern Asiatics. 

It is not less probable that these abandoned their entrenchments 
in consequence of conquest, dearth, or pestilence, than that the 
Taltecs should; and possibly some of them, in succession, made sev- 
eral forts, and successively abandoned them for like causes, and be- 
came wandering hordes until the country became covered with tim- 
ber; then every tree became an Indian’s fort. So that I am at no 
loss to enquire whether these people, this great and civilized people, 
migrated to Mexico, or whether the Mexicans extended their con- 
quests and colonizations here? I believe they, on this continent, 
formed two distinct races; the one from Egypt and the Mediter- 
ranean generally, partly by way of the Pacific ocean, and prin- 
cipally by that of the straits of Gibraltar; the other from Asia, by 
Bhering’s straits. These may have amalgainated, as also the Mex- 
icans and others there, may have made partial conquests, or, by 
some commerce, have done the same with the nations south of 
this. Some idols and other remains, give some reason to suspect 
this; but the stone found by Mr. Gest is not among those indications; 
the figures on it are not hieroglyphics; there is too much of sameness 
to indicate ideas. About thirty-two’ years ago, the late Dr. Allison 
showed me a bone, if I recollect aright, a fibula, it may have been 
the tibia, of a human skeleton, with lines drawn on it very analogous 
in figure and design, if design there was, and holes in it, supposed to 
be for musical purposes. You may, perhaps, by enquiry, obtain it. 
If I remember rightly, I saw it last at Dr. Drake’s in 1516—I may be 
wrong. This was dug from a mound near where the Hill banking- 
house now is ; at least so understood the doctor. 


0 til 
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Richmond, December 16. 
Dear Sir—I received your letter by Mr. Doddridge. I am tru- 
ly sorry that I have not preserved the letters of recommendation 
which you transmitted through Mr. Rowan and colonel Johnson. I 
supposed them to be intended only for the occasion, and after laying 
them before the judges, did not imagine that those which were not 
asked for were to be taken care of. At least one hundred letters and 
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other testimonials were collected and presented for and by different 
applicants, and when we were not requested to return them, it 
was not expected that they would be afterwards applied for. As 
neither Mr. Rowan nor colonel Johnson indicated a wish that the 
testimonials in your favor should be returned, I did not suppose 
that it was desired. 1 shall regret it very much if this circumstance 
should be an inconvenience to vou. 
With great respect, J am your obedient, &c. 


tit 


Norr.—The papers referred to were a certificate of qualification as 
a clerk, of the judges of the appellate court of Kentucky, general letter 
of recommendation, &c., from which you might have had all their 
autographs together. I open the packet to make this note, and write 


without spectacles. 


an = 
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AUTOGRAPHS. 

Tue “batch” of autographs enumerated below has been added to the ma- 
ny favors and kindnesses received from our truly valuable correspondent, the 
Rev. T. S. Hinde. He had previously furnished us with several most valu- 
able signatures. We shall, as fast as circumstances will admit, give our read- 
ers a sight of them exactly as they came from the pens of their original owners. 
Our aim is usefulness, and not money-making, as is evident from the great ex- 
pense we have incurred, in embellishing and perfecting our work, by no 
means conteinplated at the commencement. We at first contemplated small 
and much cheaper drawings, without signatures. When it is considered that 
our work is fresh from the mint, and every line is expensive at prime cash 
rates, its cheapness will not be doubted. 

We shall not confine ourselves to the numerical order of the autographs as 
our reverend correspondent has numbered them, but shall, to some extent, re- 
spect the matter furnished with them as well as other circumstances. In fact 
we could not do so; and number one is an instance of it, in which instead of 
one we give two, for, with the father of our country we could not forbear to 
give that of John Knox. In this way, instead of the batch of thirty-three enu- 
merated, our friend has given us say forty or fifty, that we shall feel tempted 
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to insert. The autographs will not be putin the Pioneer with any kind of 
regularity, but just where we can find spaces suitable. It will be the busi- 
ness of the future historian to collate the matter that may appear with them. 


MR. HINDE’S LETTER. 
Mount Carmel, Iil., May 19, 1843. 
J. S. WriuraMs, Esa. 

Dear Sir—I have forwarded, by Mr. Edmund B. Cavileer, of Ur- 
bana, Ohio, who has visited us, a schedule and thirty odd autographs 
of soldiers and citizens, which I selected from my files of 1802 to about 
1816. Even this was a ¢ask not easily performed. A number of 
my friends remonstrated against my parting with these papers on the 
ground of my own inferest. But, my dear sir, I look to public as 
well as private interest. What, has patriotism fled and left our 
land and nation? God forbid! I believe that there are some 
«Jack Madisons”’ yet living, who would be willing for “the earth 
to open and swallow them up” before they would become a ¢raitor 
to a good cause, or to their country. 

I would only suggest that mere extracts of some of the letters with 
the autograph fixed will be sufficient. I selected the shortest I could 
get. The commissions you can use as you please, but I suppose the 
commencement and conclusion might suffice: 1 make suggestions 
only. You may extract largely from J. M. Street and John Madi- 
son’s letters, as they give a history of critical times, when Burr had 


almost gained over some of our leading men of Kentucky and the 
greater proportion of the populace of the seat of government, but not 
so with the people of the state. 

You will see from Mr. Madison’s letter my critical state—con- 
tending against great and, I thought, good men, my friends and con- 
nections, for the salvation of my country, and yet almost a beardless 


boy! Yours, truly, 
—— F 


“THE BATCH.” 
Mount Carmel, Iil., May 16, 1843. 
Joun S. Wiii1AMs, Ese., 

Dear Sir—You have herewith enclosed, the first batch of auto- 
graphs. 1 have not had time to go over all the papers—it is pretty 
tough work. First and foremost, I present to you the autograph of 
the father of his country, 

1. George Washington, to a commission dated September 29, 1789. 

Vor. I1.— 3C 
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I promised that of colonel Wm. Washington, but I found the en- 
velop of the letters misplaced. In place of his I send you 

2. That of Baily Washington, his brother ; and the colonel made 
as good a mark as Ae—indeed I have a vast number of letters of old 
revolutionary officers, and all wrote well. Also, until I find colonel 
(since general) William Washington’s letters, I send you that of his 
brother-in-law. 

3. Dr. Valentine Payton, of Stafford, Va. 


Presidents of the Old Congress. 


4. Samuel Huntington, a commission dated 21st April, 1780. 

5. Richard Henry Lee, a commission dated 18th July, 1785. 

6. Arthur St. Clair, a commission dated 2nd May, 1787. No doubt 
his being such procured, unfortunately for the West, his appointment 
as commander-in-chief of the western army. 

7. George Clinton, governor of New York, a commission dated 
12th March 1783. 

8. George Clinton, governor of N. Y., a commission dated 27th 
April, 1785. 

9. George Clinton, governor of N. Y., a commission dated 21st 
February, 1787. 

10. A diploma of a college with the signature of Wetherspoon and 
C. Wallace, and others, (the latter afterwards judge of the Kentucky 
court of appeals,) dated 5th April, 1771, (in Latin.) 

11. A diploma of a Pennsylvania lodge, in Latin, dated 16th of 
October, 1779. 

12. The autograph of colonel Hamtramck, commanding the first 
regiment of the western army, dated 7th June, 1790. 

13. The autograph of colonel Abraham Buford, whose regiment 
was cut to pieces and totally defeated by colonel Tarlton’s light horse. 

14. Charles Wilkins, of Pittsburg, a distinguished merchant, since 
of Lexington, Ky., who, with James T. Martin, were the first that 
detected the drafts of judge Benjamin Sebastian on the intendant of 
New Orleans, drawing a Spanish pension—13th December, 1790. 

15. Autograph of James T, Martin, my worthy friend, who com- 
municated the fact to me, in 1806, when in company with J. M. 
Street, and while on a visit to Kentucky watching Aaron Burr’s move- 
ments. Dated 13th March, 1804. 

16; The autograph of John Madison, (heretofore referred to) my 
friend, who was with the above company. Dated July 18, 1806, 
and 15th December, 1806. He was also watching the movements of 
Aaron Burr’s associates. 
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17. Letters of the late general Jos. M. Street, of Galena. Written 
in 1806. 

18. John Wood—of famous as well as infamous memory. Author 
of the History of John Adams’ Administration, suppressed by Aaron 
Burr, and editor, first of the Western World, in which he commenced 
his attack on Burr’s project—received a douceur in Burr’s notes, is- 
sued by the Banking Insurance Company of Lexington, and went on 
to Washington to edit the “ Atlantic World ”’ to defend Burr! 

19. Autograph of governor Christopher Greenup, governor of Ken- 
tucky, a real patriot and worthy man. Letter dated June 9th, 1817. 
20. Autograph of colonel J. O’Hara, as requested by Mr. Boyd. 

21. Autograph of Francis Ratliff, of Frankfort, Ky.; guide to La 
Fayette’s army in Virginia. 

22. Autograph of major Thomas Martin, a meritorious revolu- 
tionary officer. He sends his respects to general Samuel Findley, 
who, with major David Zeigler, late of Cincinnati, the first marshal of 
Ohio, were captured by the British and imprisoned in Philadelphia. 
They made their escape, Martin killing the British officer in pursuit 
with aclub. Reaching a Dutchman’s house, Martin passed Zeigler 
(who was a Prussian) for a Dutch doctor, who, by making pills of 
crumbs of bread and a little spittle, cured the landlady, and escaped a 
bill of charges. Major Martin’s memoirs ought to be written and pub- 
lished. For activity, he was not surpassed in either the British or the 
American army. He could take his nose between his teeth / 

23. The autograph of colonel William Steele, late of Woodford 
county, Ky., a distinguished pioneer and surveyor; who, on visiting 
a town was, like Franklin, first seen by his spouse, not with 
rolls of bread under his arm, but dressed in a leather hunting shirt 
fringed with yellow, and who fell in love with the finely dressed 
Pioneer. 

24. The autograph of captain George Helm, who was playing 
cards in the fort at o/d Fort Vincennes, and, on the first fire of colo- 
nel George Rogers €lark, rose from the ¢ad/e, and with great vehe- 
mence exclaimed, “ There comes colonel Clark! ”’ which struck a pan- 
ic and terror in governor Hamilton, who surrendered the fort. I be- 
lieve this Helm to be the same individual. 

25. Autograph of Achilles Lind, second clerk of the o/d court of 
appeals, who succeeded judge Thomas Todd, (whose autograph will 
be in batch No. 2.) This letter exhibits Ais as well as my own hard 
case in that day; for it was “root hog or die,” and hard times have 


come back again ! 
26. Autograph of Thomas rnold, clerk of the district, and after- 
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wards of the circuit court of Paris, Bourbon county ; a distinguished 
man in his profession. 

27. Autograph of Hubbard Taylor of Kentucky, a distinguished 
pioneer of that state. On the same paper is the autugraph of old Mr. 
Elijah Craig, a distinguished Baptist preacher, who was also a pio- 
neer, and who erected the first paper mill in the western country. The 
Craig families have extended throughout the West and were distin- 
guished pioneers. Elijah’s brothers, Lewis and Joseph, were also 
Baptist preachers. 

28. Autograph of William Hunter, the editor of the Kentucky Pal- 
ladium, first published, in company with Beaumont, at Washington, 
Mason county, 1797 or ’98—removed to Frankfort, and became the 
first public printer at the new seat of government. He may yet be 
alive in Washington, but all the others are no more! 

29. The autograph of judge Wallace, of the Kentucky court of ap- 
peals—selected from a small slip—showing his signature late in life, 

30. Autograph of the venerable Matthew Carey, of Philadelphia, a 
man respected throughout the Unton! 

31. The autograph of Paul Fearing, the first lawyer of Marietta, 
Ohio, and a distinguished man. He had the first flock of Merino 
sheep I ever saw. 

32. Autograph of general Joseph Darlington, of West Union, Ohio, 
a good clerk and very amiable man. Whether yet living I know 
not; if dead, I revere his memory. 

33. Autograph of captain William Reynolds, of Zanesville, Ohio, 
who endeavored to give the town, as you will observe, a distinctive 
name, after the proprietor, Zaneville, kept up his name, as did old 
general Jeremiah McLane, of Chillicothe, “ Chillacotha.”’ It wasa 
vain attempt against public opinion ; and so ends this chapter. 


Yours, very respectfully, 


A COMMISSION. 
Grorce Wasnineron, President of the United States of America. 

To all who shall see these presents, greeting : 

Know ye, that reposing special trust and confidence in the patriot- 
ism, valor, fidelity, and abilities of James Bradford, esquire, I have 
nominated, and by and with the advice and consent of the senate, do 
appoint him a captain in the battalion of artillery in the service of 
the United States:—He is therefore carefully and diligently to dis- 
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charge the duty of captain, by doing and performing all manner of 
things thereunto belonging. And I do strictly charge and require ai! 
officers and soldiers under his command to be obedient to his orders 
as captain. And he is to observe and follow such orders and direc- 
tions, from time to time, as he shall receive from me, or the future 
president of the United States of America, or the general or other su- 
perior officers set over him, according to the rules and discipline of 
war. This commission to continue in force during the pleasure of 
the president of the United States for the time being. 

Given under my hand, at the city of New York, this twenty-ninth 
day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-nine, and in the fourteenth year of the inde- 
pendence of the United States. 


By command of the president of the United States of America. 


A (8 a Secretary for the Department of War. 
99 OD DD GIOD LOD Fee — 


BORDER SKETCHES. 


Unver this head I propose to groupe a variety of “incidents,” 
“adventures,”’ &c., gathered from various, and yet authentic, sources. 


DESTRUCTION OF A JESUIT MISSIONARY TOWN, 

The various orders of Roman Catholics, especially the Jesuits, es- 
tablished missions amongst the Indian tribes along the upper lakes 
and western rivers more than two hundred years since. One of these 
stations was near the mouth of the river St. Joseph, on the eastern 
border of Lake Michigan, in a village of the Hurons. The rude sav- 
ages had become partially civilized, and many had been converted to the 
faith and subjected to the religious rites of their benevolent instructors, 

The Iroquois, or “ Five Nations,” had, for ages, been the implaca- 
ble enemies of the Hurons, but for several years preceding the mas- 
sacre which I am about to relate, peace had prevailed, until the un- 
suspecting Hurons were deluded with the feeling of safety. 

36 
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Early in the morning of July 1st, 1648, while the Christian Indi- 
ans were at matins, (morning prayers) the war-whoop of the treach- 
erous Iroquois rang in their ears. Their village was assailed by a 
powerful band of warriors. Most of their own braves were absent 
on a hunting excursion. The Jesuit priest, Pere Antoine Daniel, 
was performing mass in the church. The unconverted Hurons 
rushed to the father for baptism. He dipped a towel in the conse- 
crated water and hastily threw it over the company in the name of 
the Holy Trinity, pronounced absolution, and urged the Hurons to 
flee for life. 

At this moment the Iroquois rushed into the village, cut down and 
butchered all ages, and furiously broke through the pallisades that 
enclosed the church. The old men fought with the energy of despair 
—they besought the missionary to flee, but, knowing there were 
some in the cabins who were sick and could not flee or come to him, 
he rushed to them through the invaders, baptized them, returned 
again to the church, gave general absolution, and declared he was 
then ready to offer up his life. The lroquois, astonished beyond 
measure at the heroism of the priest, stood before him as if abashed. 
They had already set fire to the cabins. The priest, unarmed, ad- 
dressed them in the name of the Most High, charged them with the 
murder of unoffending Christians, and deciared God would punish 
them in hell! At this crisis, one bolder and more savage than 
the rest, rushed at him, plunged a spear into his breast, and he fell 
lead at their feet. Great numbers instantly jumped on his body and 
dipped their hands in his blood. They cut and mangled him in a 
most horrid manner, threw the body into the church, which they had 
plundered, set fire to the building, and burnt the body of the martyr- 
ed priest with the Hurons who had fallen around him. 

The Huron nation was inconsolable for the loss of Pere Daniel, 
whom they loved and revered. Seven hundred Hurons perished in 
this massacre, and the mission at that place was never re-established. 
Those who escaped went to Sainte Marie, which was a kind of 
metropolis of the Huron nation.* 


CAPTAIN JOSEPH OGLE. 

In the American Pioneer for July (vol. ii. pp. 305, 306,) mention 
is made of captain Joseph Ogle as one of the early pioneers of West- 
ern Virginia, and as a brave and successful officer at the siege of Fort 
Henry. This worthy and brave old pioneer emigrated to Illinois in 
1785, where he maintained successfully the credit of a shrewd and 





* See Charlevoix, Nouvelle France, tom. ii. 
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successful “Indian fighter ’’ during the border troubles of the next 
succeeding ten years. He died, honored and beloved, at the age of 
80, February 24, 1821, about three miles from my present resi- 
dence, leaving a large circle of descendants in the families of the 
Ogles, Lemens, and Mathenys of Illinois. 

Joseph Ogle was a man of uncommon firmness, possessing great 
energy, and a great friend to liberty and human rights. He was be- 
nevolent and humane, with great moral firmness and decision. He 
brought his slaves from Virginia and set them free in Illinois, by 
which he sacrificed most of his property. He was well qualified, and 
hence naturally chosen for a counselor and leader. Mild, peaceable, 
and kind-hearted in social intercourse, always striving to promote 
peace and good order in the settlement; yet terribly combative in de- 
fence of the frontiers from the tomahawk and scalping knife of the 
ruthless savage. What the poet says of the fictitious Rolla, applied 
with much pertinence to captain Ogle: 


“In war, a tiger chafed by the hunter’s spear; 
In peace, more gentle than the unwean‘d lamb.” 


He was strict in the fulfillment of all his engagements, and expect- 
ed from all his neighbors the same honesty and punctuality. The 
following anecdote will serve to illustrate his character : 

A Mr. S$ borrowed some house-logs of him to finish his cabin, 
and promised to cut and return an equal number on a certain day. 


The time had passed and the logs were not returned. Captain Ogle 
had appointed to raise his own cabin next day. He goes with 
several men to S——’s cabin, told the family to remove any articles 
that might be in the way, and proceeded with handspikes very coolly 
and deliberately to raise up the corners and remove the logs from the 
wall. S$ , alarmed, came out and exclaimed, “ Why, Mr. Ogle, 
what do you mean? Do you intend to pull down my house over 
my head?” “By no means, neighbor S , 1 am only getting out 
my own logs.”” “Now, neighbor Ogle, do stop, and I will go 
right off to the woods and get you the logs.” “Very well, Mr. 
S——., if you will have the logs at my place by to-morrow morning 
at sun-rise, I will forbear, else I shall take these logs for my cabin to- 
morrow.’ This was said with the utmost coolness and deliberation, 
but Mr. S—— well knew that the word of captain Ogle was law. 
Joseph Ogle professed religion about the year 1787, under the 
preaching of Rev. James Smith, a Baptist, and the first minister who 
ever preached the gospel on the prairies of Illinois. In 1793, himself, 
several members of his family, and others, united in a class, which 
was the first Methodist class ever organized in that country. Captain 
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Ogle was leader, but as he could not write or scarcely read, a Mrs. 
Tolin, an old lady, kept the records of the class. He was a devout, 
consistent Christian professor till his death, and a father to the whole 
settlement. To this day he is spoken of by the people by the term 
“ Grandfather Ogle.”’ 

He had two wives, both respectable persons and professors of reli- 
gion. Jemima, his second wife, was born December 26, 1747, and 
died January Ist, 1834, aged 86. 

He has three sons living, Benjamin, Joseph, and Jacob. Benjamin 
can nerrate many incidents in border warfare with the Indians. He 
is a Baptist preacher, and now resides in Iowa territory. The other 
brothers live on the land settled by their father in 1802, in the north- 
ern part of St. Clair county, Illinois. 

A daughter, Catharine, married James Lemen, who followed his 
father-in-law, captain Ogle, to the prairies of Illinois in 1786. Mr. 

_Lemen was an independent, rigidly honest, humane, and benevolent 

man; very determined, conscientious and firm, yet not combative or 
cruel. He was opposed to war in principle, yet would fight like a 
hero, when impelled by a sense of duty, in defending the frontiers 
from Indian depredations. He became a Baptist preacher, and died 
in 1823. His widow, one of the excellent of the earth, died in 1840, 
leaving six sons and two daughters, all of whom have large families. 
Five of the sons are preachers. 

At the period when these families came to Illinois, the necessaries 
of life were very scarce. The French villages of Kaskaskia, Caho- 
kia, &c., furnished no surplus provisions. There were no mills, and 
corn pounded in the hommony-mortar was the only breadstuff to be 
had. Captain Ogle was ingenious and made a hand-mill, and all the 
settlement resorted to his cabin to grind their meal. Bacon was 
made of salted and smoked raccoons, The Indians were trouble- 
some and made frequent depredations ; in some cases individuals, and 
in other instances whole families were killed. The people suffered 
much from poor and scanty provisions, neither had they convenient 
furniture. For bowls or basins they made noggins ; these were small 
vessels shaped like a pail, made from small cedar staves, and held 
about a quart. The soil was inexhaustibly rich, but the frequency 
of Indian depredations compelled them to live in forts or “stations,’’ 
and prevented the increase of cattle or swine. These troubles ended 
about the close of the last century, and now their descendants live on 
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COLONEL DAVID WILLIAMSON, AND THE MASSACRE OF 
THE MORAVIAN INDIANS, 1782. 

Coronet Davin WiLtiamson, a citizen of Western Pennsylvania, 
was entrusted with the command of that unorganized band who com- 
mitted the notorious massacre at Gnadenhutten, Salem, and Schoen- 
brunn, on the Muskingum, in the month of March, 1782. This 
individual had acted an important part in the conquest of the Indian 
country north-west of the Ohio, and enjoyed the confidence of the 
citizens with whom he lived. He held the commission of captain in 
the expedition of lord Dunmore in 1774, and appears to have been a 
brave, active, and efficient soldier of the Indian wars of the Revolu- 
tion. He was a competitor with the unfortunate colonel Crawford, 
for the command of an expedition against the Wyandotts and Dela- 
wares on the Sandusky, in May, shortly after the massacre. 

It has been regarded as an inscrutable act of Providence, that Craw- 
ford should fall into the hands of the savages, exasperated by the 
murder of the Moravians, and suffer tortures unheard of in the annals 
of men, as a consequence of Williamson’s wickedness and ferocity. 
The impression among those who delight in an acquaintance with 
the history of those days, appear to be decidedly against the character 
of Williamson, viewing him as an officer destitute of even the lowest 
degree of humanity. 

The fact of the murder of ninety-eight unoffending, peaceable, pi- 
ous, and unresisting aborigines, by a party of whichhe wasleader, is 
placed beyond doubt. ‘This act of barbarity and perfidy has been 
published in every historical work upon the West and the Revolu- 
tion, and has never met with a contradiction. In the Pennsylvania 
Gazette of the day, it is applauded as one of the ordinary class of In- 
dian combats, where success attended the assault. Since that day, 
however, no ove has been heard to exculpate, or even extenuate, 
these heart-sickening murders. But I have been led to the conclu- 
sion that the public, and historians, are doing injustice to the com- 
mander, who has long since descended to his grave. I have no 
knowledge of his descendants, but presume some of them are still 
resident within the forks of the Ohio, and that it would be just and 
honorable to them that the truth in regard to their ancestor should be 
established. 

As early as 1769, the Praying Indians upon the Delaware river 
had removed, and commenced three settlements upon the Muskin- 
gum river, which they called Gnadenhutten, Schoenbrunn, and Salem. 


They were under the ministerial charge of the Moravians, and more 
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particularly of the Rev. John Heckewelder, Michael Jung, and Da- 
vid Zeisberger. Here they intended to live in peace, remote from 
the temptations of white settlements and the bloody conflicts which 
raged along the frontiers. They were in a state of partial civilization, 
cultivating the soil and receiving education and religion. These 
towns were situated in the south part of Tuscarawas county, and 
had now become places of some consequence. They had several 
hundred acres of corn on the river bottoms, two hundred cattle, and 
four hundred hogs. 

As some of the Delaware nation were unfriendly to the United 
States, and the whites supposed many more to be so than there were 
in reality, the frontier-men indulged in a strong dislike to the Christ- 
ian Indians who were Delawares. Many persons thought, or pretend- 
ed to think, that although the Christian Delawares had renounced 
theft and war, they still did not scruple to carry information to those 
who had not. On the other side, the Wyandotts, mortal enemies of 
the whites, and at open and secret war against them, suspected the 
Moravian Indians of being in communication with the white citizens, 
and even with the military of the United States. . 

The British officers at Detroit made application to the Six Nations, 
in the year 1781, to cause them to be rethoved. The matter was 
considered in a council at Niagara,.at which the Iroquois evaded the 
question by authorizing the Ottowas and Chippewas to kill them, in 
a figurative message, which reads thus: “ We herewith make you a 
present of the Christian Indians, to make soup of.’ But both the 
Chippewas and the Ottowas refused the present, and returned the 
following speech: “ We have no cause for doing this.” 

As early as 1781, the Wyandotts, under a noted chief called Hal/- 
King, arrived at the Moravian towns with two hundred warriors on 
their way against the Virginians, and threatened these peaceable In- 
dians with destruction. 

According to the statement of Mr. Doddridge, (Indian Wars,) the 
Christian Delawares were really friendly to the whites, and gave them 
timely notice of the approach of the inimical tribes. Those expatria- 
ted whites, Girty, McKee, and Elliott, who now held commissions in 
the British service, and swayed as with an hereditary authority the 
movements of the Wyandott tribe, longed for the blood of these 
peaceable Indian settlers. Half-King and captain Pipe were of the 
same mind. In this condition of things the Six Nations sent the mes- 
sage, which the Ottowas and Chippewas had refused to execute, to 
the Wyandotts, who were in a very different state of feeling with 
regard to the Delawares. They did not, however, give it a literal 
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fulfillment, but forcibly removed the Moravians from their towns 
and their property into their own country on the Sandusky. While 
captain Pipe and his savage troops were prosecuting the removal, a 
courageous squaw stole one of his horses and rode it from the Mus- 
kingum to Fort Pitt, in order to inform the garrison of the doings of 
the Wyandotts. The Indian woman was a relative of Glickhikan, 
the sachem of the Moravian band of the Delawares, and this daring 
act very nearly cost him his life. He was taken to Sandusky with the 
tribe, and their dear missionaries were compelled to accompany them. 
Considering the geographical position of these unfortunate Indians, 
situated between the contending forces of the British, British Indians, 
and the Americans, it is by no means strange that they should have 
been suspected by both parties, and therefore a prey to both. 

These inoffensive and unprotected Christians arrived at the Wyan- 
dott villages about the middle of October, 1781, accompanied by their 
children and women, all of them in destitution of body and sorrow 
of heart. 

During the winter of 1781-2, their missionaries were separated 
from them and sent prisoners to Detroit. Not only the missionaries 
but the people were treated with severity. The British finally re- 
leased their preachers and suffered them to return, expressing their 
disapprobation of the proceedings. Half-King, who had already in- 
terfered to save Glickhikan, threw all blame on the head of Girty 
and his white confederates, whom he upbraided with vehemence and 
indignation in a public speech. 

The suspicions entertained against them by the whites, had been 
of several years standivug. Immediately after Dunmore’s expedition, 
the people inhabiting the exposed frontiers of Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Kentucky, regarded the position of these Indians as favorable in 
a military view to their red enemies, the Shawanese, Delawares, and 
especially the Wyandotts. Their villages on the Muskingum lay di- 
rectly on the war-path of the North-western Indians, and the corn 
which they raised necessarily afforded sustenance to the warrior on 
his way to the settlements. So on his return, he probably rested him- 
self in the Moravian cabins, ate their food, and perhaps exchanged a 
portion of his plunder. 

They showed the same hospitality to traders, and in case a party 
of whites had passed that way, would undoubtedly have shown them 
equal kindness. Weak, peaceable, and opposed to contention, they 
could do no otherwise than to succor all who came to their villages. 

In the fall of 1781, this feeling of dissatisfaction had become so 
strong, that a party of Pennsylvanians, under colonel Williamson, 
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marched to their towns, determined that they should remove from the 
Muskingum. When Williamson arrived at Gnadcnhutten, the place 
was found to be deserted, for the Wyandotts, as we have related, 
had previously been there with an armed force for the same purpose, 
and had succeeded in their object. A few persons were still at the 
Moravian towns, who had been stripped of their property by the 
Wyandotts and that branch of the Delawares at enmity with the 
whites. They were taken and carried as prisoners to Pittsburgh, 
where they remained during the winter. 

On the Sth of February, 1782, Henry Fink and his son John were 
assaulted by Indians at the Buchanon settlement, where John was 
killed. In the latter part of the same month, William Wallace, who 
lived above Wheeling on the Ohio, with his wife and five children, 
were killed, and John Carpenter was made prisoner. This was pro- 
bably the work of a party of Wyandotts, but was charged upon the 
Moravian Indians, or persons whom they sustained and harbored. 
Several murders and arrests had taken place on Buffalo creek late in 
the fall or early in the winter, and for all these acts the Christian In- 
dians were held responsible. In fact, a prisoner who escaped is said 
to have charged the affair on Buffalo creek upon them directly. Fi- 
nally, on the night after the prisoners taken by Williamson and his 
men in the fall were released from Fort Pitt, the family of Mr. Mon- 
teurs were all killed or made prisoners, in the settlements adjacent to 
the fort. 

The people no longer hesitated to undertake the work of revenge ; 
and early in March an irregular force collected on the Ohio, at the 
Mingo Bottoms, of about one hundred men. They were principally 
from the Monongahela region, and appointed Williamson to the 
command. Their professed object was to capture and remove the 
Christian Delawares, and destroy their fields and houses. Many of 
them, however, entertained a deadly hostility within their bosoms. 
They moved on with rapidity, and on the morning of the 7th of 
March arrived within a mile of Gnadenhutten, which lay upon both 
banks of the river.* 

Unfortunately, it so happened, that although the villages had been 
uninhabited all the winter, at this moment about one hundred and 
fifty of the Moravians were there. In the severity of the season, 
among their red captors, they had suffered severely for want of corn, 
while large quantities still remained in their old fields on the Mus- 
kingum. They had been permitted to make a temporary visit to 
their once happy homes for the purpose of gathering a supply of 
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food. They were engaged in the fields when the Pennsylvanians 
arrived. 

The latter deferred the attack upon that portion of the village on the 
eastern shore until one-half the men had crossed to the other side. 
As the river was high and contained floating ice, it was with difficul- 
ty they were enabled to make the passage. A young man by the 
name of Slaughter seeing a small canoe on the west shore, swam 
across and brought it back with him, but it proved to be only a large 
sap-trough, which would carry but two men at a time. They conclu- 
ded at once to place their clothes, ammunition, &c., in the trough, and 
swim the river without delay. This was soon accomplished, and 
they stole unseen by the Indians upon the western bank. Both par- 
ties extended around the town, enclosing it within their lines. 

The detachment which passed the river saw an Indian, who was 
shot by the picket. The other party, in surrounding the eastern vil- 
lage, saw a woman skulking through the brush, who was shot also, 
and proved to be the wife of the one killed by the sentinel on the 
west side of the stream. A few were killed in passing the river, but 
the remainder offered no resistance. They were told that it was the 
intention of the troops to take them under their protection to Fort 
Pitt, which gave them great satisfaction. They even began joyfully 
to make provision for the journey, thinking themselves about to be 
delivered from the oppressions of the Wyandotts by the unseen hand 
of God. 

The people at Gnadenhutten being thus secured and without arms, 
were collected in a log house and made prisoners. A party was de- 
spaiched to Schoenbrunn and Salem to practice the same deception, 
and with similar success. A boy who had witnessed the imprison- 
ment at the latter place, escaped to Schoenbruun and saved those at 
that place from a horrible fate. 

The half savage troops now avowed their determination to despatch 
every Indian in their power. A portion of them opposed the act 
with tears and remonstrances, but an officer having no more influence 
than a man, the matter was referred to a vote of the mass. When 
colonel Williamson requested those who were in favor of life to step 
to the front, only sixteen moved from the ranks, and the doom of the 
wretched Moravians was fixed, They were ordered to prepare for 
death. By this time the prisoners from the other village had arrived, 
and were also placed within a cabin and there confined. That por- 
tion of the company who were determined upon blood, impatient for 
the butchery, rushed in among them as they knelt in prayer and sup- 
plications of forgiveness from heaven for their transgressions. En- 
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gaged in these pious duties, in asking mutual forgiveness and in sing- 
ing spiritual songs, their voices were stifled one by one with the tom- 
ahawk and scalping knife. A Pennsylvanian more eager than the 
rest procured a mallet, with which he despatched fourteen of the 
prostrate worshipers. He then handed it to another, saying that he 
thought he had done his part. So ferocious had these murderers be- 
come that they were not content with the simple destruction of life, 
but exercised a savage brutality upon their dead and dying bodies, 
disfiguring them in a horrible manner. 

While this work was going on, those who had dissented from the 
decree of death, stood apart, wringing their hands and protesting in 
the sight of heaven against the atrocities which they were forced to 
witness. Forty men, twenty-two women, and thirty-two children 
were thus destroyed in a few minutes time. Two boys escaped by 
accident, one falling into a cellar and another, after being tomahawked 
and scalped, survived and secreted himself. 

The ruffian band proceeded to secure such of the property as could 
be removed, and destroyed the remainder. The houses, including 
those which contained the disfigured bodies of the slain, were set on 
fire ; and the company, by the light of this human sacrifice, departed 
through the forest singing rude songs of exultation and victory. 

After an extensive examination of the narratives which treat of 
this expedition, I have been unable to discover sufficient evidence to 
warrant the charges made by Stone, (Life of Brandt,) and many oth- 
er historians, against Williamson as an instigator or participator in 
this shocking affair. But, on the contrary,am inclined to believe 
that he exerted the little influence which a commander of such men, 
destitute of discipline and morality, and bound only by a thirst for 
revenge had: to prevent the deed. 

Most historians rely upon the statements of Heckewelder and Lo- 
kiel, Moravian missionaries, who were not present, and could not 
have seen any Indians who were, except the two boys who escaped. 
Heckewe!de; was always prejudiced in favor of his favorite Dela- 
wares, with whom he labored fifty years. He wrote after a great 
lapse of time since the transaction, and in many other respects is 
known not to be accurate in his narrations. 

A respectable number of whites opposed the massacre, and did 
not fail to express their horror of the act on their return to the settle- 
ments. Their testimony, therefore, is more direct and worthy of reli- 
ance, and in no work that I know of, deriving its facts from that 
source, is colonel Williamson held answerable for this great crime. 
The form in which the question was put by him, indicates his desire 
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that the vote should result favorably to the wretched victims. His 
question was first put in favor of life, not of death. The officers were 
generally opposed to execution. Upon the whole, the direct proof 
appears to me insufficient to sustain, and the circumstantial opposed 
to, the severe judgment of the present generation upon the fame of 


Williamson. 


We never think of the above deiailed outrage, worse than savage butchery 
or the torturing of a warlike enemy, but with feelings of horror. Known by 
this doubly savage band and their commander, to have been prisoners all win- 
ter to enemies of these fiends incarnate ; known also to be a peaceable and 
quiet people, who, strictly following the Prince of Peace, refused resistance 
even to martyrdom—and thus to be slaughtered while praying to Him whom 
the butchers themselves pretended to worship, is truly enough to make one 

“Blush and hang his head to think himself a man !” 

The plea of murders committed by Indians while the Moravians were 
known to be prisoners to the Wyandotts, will neither extenuate nor excuse 
the deed. 

We differ also with our talented and truly welcome correspondent in re- 
spect to the exculpation of colonel Williamson, of whom and his kin we are 
as ignorant as he can be. We need not step from his own account of the 
affair for proof upon which to pass a sentence of condemnation. We cannot 
believe that the present race of Western Pennsylvanians are descended from 
parents so infernal, as that they, to the crime of rapine and blood, added that of; 
rebellion against their own chosen commander. We believe they acted agree- 
ably to his known wishes, and that this is giving the deed the best coloring it 
will bear. If, however, his band was a rebellious mob, as well as blood thirs- 
ty tigers, and acted against his protestations and remonstrances, (of which 
there is no evidence,) he should immediately have held them up to the merit 
ed scorn of savages and brutes in all ages to come. 

In respect to those who acted in the tragedy, and those wao saw it with 
pusillanimous inactivity and imbecile tears, and by their half silence afterwards, 
gave a sort of sanction to it, we see but little difference, except the former 
merits indignation and the latter contempt. If the minority had acted the part 
of men, the eighty-three would have walked over their dead bodies before 
the prayers of the Indians should have been smothered in their own blood. 
If colonel Williamson and the sixteen protestors had made even a manly re- 
sistance, the deed would never have been done. The hands of every man 
was stained in blood. 
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We also view very differently the manner in which colonel Williamson 
put the question, by which all the neutrals were left to strengthen the side 
of beastiy ferocity. We cannot help viewing him with, and at the head of 
the majority, which was easily known without a vote, in such a case where it 
amounts to five in every six. His having submitted such a question to men 
under his command, argues strongly that he wanted courage to order that 
which his inclination craved; and by this attempt to dodge responsibility, 
shows that he was cowardly as well as blood-thirsty. Why should we ex. 
cuse a commander at the expense of his men? 

Why did they approach the town secretly and surround it by stealth? 
Why shoot down the scattering and harmless Christians? Why beguile them 
by treachery ? Why imprison those * joyful Indians that were preparing for 
a peaceful journey?’’ What but the dread accompanying meditated crime, 
that caused one hundred braves to capture by treachery half their number of 
defenceless men? ,The most favorable light in which we can view the trans- 
action is, that the whole gang, officers and privates, was a banditti of mur- 
derers, selected from a better community for the express object which they 
were too successful in accomplishing. Any counter views and testimony will 
be published with more pleasure than the above. 





AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY. 


1651. Coddington invested with the authority of governing the islands 
in the province of Rhode Island, which dangerous dismem- 
berment of the colony was revoked by the influence of Ro- 
ger Williams, assisted by sir Henry Vane, and the present 
charter of Rhode Island obtained. 

England declares war against Holland, which occasions a stip- 
ulation of peace between the Dutch of Manhadoes and the 
United colonies of New England. 

The Christian Indians of Massachusetts form a town, which 
they call Natik. 

The general court of Rhode Island forbid the purchase of In- 
dian lands without permission from them. 

Bennet chosen governor of Virginia, although driven from the 
colony under the administration of Berkeley. 

The commerce of Virginia, restricted by act of parliament by 
Charles, is modified by parliament. 

Virginia stipulates for freedom with the authorities of the En- 
glish commonwealth. 

in May, the great charter of the Bay company was unrolled 
and read before the general court in Boston. 

Ninigret’s visit to New York occasions alarm in New England, 
which still remains under suspicions of treachery. 

1653. The liberty of prophecying was refused except upon the license 
of four elders or a county court. 
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